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Our Chimes. 

Air.— The Harp that once through Tara's Untie. 

I. 

Our chimes that once at every hour 
A peal of music shed, 

Now hang as mute within their tower 
As if the barrel arrangement, and the other 
fixin’s that used to set them agoing, had fled ; 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory’s dream is o’er ; — 

The chimes that used our souls to raise, 

Now raise our souls no more. 

n. 

No more ring out, on fcstals bright, 

The chimes of Notre Dame ; 

No longer when we wake at night 
We hear their cheerful psalm. 

Their voices now so seldom wake, 

The only throb they give 

Is when some highly-privileged or extra inquisitive 
visitor manages to get up into the belfry and 
give them a shake 
To show that still they live. 

N. B.— If any rash person or persons should 
venture to sing the above stanzas to the air 
appended to the title, and should find some of the 
lines a little too long to “come in," we beg to 
assure them that a veiy fine effect may be pro- 
duced by rapidly enunciating the greater part of 
the words on the highest note in the strain, and 
then coming down emphatically on the conclud- 
ing words which form the proper cadence. 

But seriously— seriatim, as we say in Latin, — 
why is it that the best chime of bells in the State 
of Indiana has heen silent so long? Positively, 
there are gentlemen who have lived for months in 
our midst and have never heard it. Is it because 
they are not in tune with the big bell ? But they 
needn’t be rung with the big bell. They can play 
music of their own without the assistance of the 
big bell. They haven’t any connection whatever 
with the big bell, if the subscriber understands it, 
and he thinks he doth. Or is it because the pro- 
posal to have a chime of seventy-two bells, at 
gome future but undetermined epoch, has so en- 
grossed the anticipatory admiration of all our bel- 
licose friends that the present chimes seem uuwor- 
thy of further attention ? This would be a sympa- 
thetic sentiment with that which influences the 
school- boy to spill molasses on his shirt bosom on 
Saturday morning — “ It doesn’t signify ; I shall put 
on a clean shirt to-morrow.” The dolce far nitrite 
principle, which lies deep at the bottom of every 
human mind, even of the most restless and ener- 
getic, is always ready to suggest some such system 
of self-convincing argumentation. 

But perhaps it is because the gentlemen, 
who have devoted themselves so kindly in times 
paBt to the regulation of those chimes, imagine 
that their efforts have not been appreciated,— that 
while other deeds and other benefits have received 
their meed of praise through the columns of the 
Scholastic, the chimes, and the labors of him 
who has devoted so many hours to the arrange- 
ment of their tunes, have been forgotten. Now, if 


such is the case, let them be undeceived. The 
blessings that we feel the most are often the least 
spoken of. What is a greater blessing than the 
air we breathe, yet do we ever mention it, even 
when seriously considering the benefits received 
from Divine Providence? Let our kind friend 
continue his work of harmony and love, and be 
assured that the hours he spends in the dreary old 
tower will not be lost. Easter is fast approach- 
ing, and let that great festival be the date of the 
renewal of ancient melodies. 

Jim. 


EBXC; or, Little ly Little. 

A Tale of Boslyn School. 

BY FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

PART SECOND. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE LAST TEMPTATION. 

But Ate, mighty and sound of foot. 

Outran all by far, and is beforehand 
In doing men mischief. —Horn. Jl, ix, 505. 

Time, the great good angel, Time, the merciful 
healer, assuaged the violence of Eric’s grief, which 
seemed likely to settle down into a sober sadness. 
At first his letters to his parents and to Fairholm 
were almost unintelligible in their fierce abandon- 
ment of sorrow ; but they grew calmer in time — 
and while none of his school-fellows ever ventured 
in his presence to allude to Vernon, because of the 
emotion which the slightest mention of him excited, 
yet he raTely wrote any letters to his relations in 
which he did not refer to his brother's death in 
language which grew at length both manly and 
resigned. 

A month after, in the summer term, he was sit- 
ting alone in his study in the afternoon (for he 
could not summon up spirit enough to play regu- 
larly at cricket), writing a long letter to his aunt. 
He spoke freely and unreservedly of his past er- 
rors, — more freely than he had ever done before, 
— and expressed not only deep penitence, but even 
strong hatred of his previous unworthy courses. 
“I can hardly even yet realize,” he added, “ that I 
am alone here, and that I am writing to my aunt 
Trevor about the death of my little brother, my 
noble, only brother, Vernon. Oh how my whole 
soul yearns towards him. I must be a better boy, 
I iciU be better than I have been, in hopes of meet- 
ing him again. Indeed, indeed, dear aunt, though 
I have been so guilty, I am laying aside, with all 
my might, idleness and all bad habits, and doing 
my very best to redeem the lost years. I do hope 
that the rest of my time at Roslyn will be more 
[ worthily spent than any of it has been as yet.” 
j He finished the sentence, and laid his pen down 
[ to think, gazing quietly on the blue hills and sun- 
lit sea. A feeling of hope and repose stole over 
him ; — when suddenly he saw at the door, which 
was ajar, the leering eyes and villainously cunning 
countenance of Billy. 


[ “What do you want!" he said angrily, casting- 
at the intruder a look of intense disgust. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the man, pulling hit 
hair. “ Anything in my line, sir, to-day !” 

“No I” answered Eric, rising np in a gust of in- 
dignation. “What business have you here? Get 
away instantly.” 

“ Not had much custom from you lately, sir” 
said the man. 

“What do yon mean by having the insolence to 
begin talking to me ! If you don’t make yourself 
scarce at once. I'll — ” 

“ O well,” said the man ; “ if it comes to that. 
I’ve business enough. Perhaps you’ll just pay me 
this debt,”, he continued, changing his fiiwniDg 
manner into a bullying swagger. “I’ve waited 
long enough.” 

| Eric, greatly discomfited, took the dirty piece of 
[ paper. It purported to be a bill for various item* 
of drink, all of which Eric knew to have been paid 
for, and among other things, a charge of £6 for the 
dinner at the “ Jolly Herring.” 

“ Why, yon scoundrel, these have all been paid. 
What ! six pounds for the dinner ! Why ! Brigson 
collected the subscriptions to pay for it before it 
took place.” 

“That’s now’t to me, sir. He never paid me; 
and as you was the the young gen’leman in the 
cheer, I comes to you.” 

Now Eric knew for the first time what Brigson 
had meant by his threatened revenge. He saw at 
once that the man had been put up to act in this 
way by some one, and had little doubt that Brig- 
son was the instigator. Perhaps it might be even 
true, as the man said, that he had never received 
the money. Brigson was quite wicked enough to 
have embezzled it for his own purposes. 

“Go,” he said to the man; “ you shall have the 
money in a week.” 

“And mind it bean’t more nor a week. I don’t 
chuse to wait for my money no more,” said Billy, 
impudently, as he retired with an undisguised 
chuckle, which very nearly made Eric kick him’ 
down stairs. With a heart-rending sigh Eric folded 
and directed his letter to Mrs. Trevor, and then 
ran out into the fresh air to relieve the qualm of 
sickness which had come over him. 

Wbat was to be done? To mention the subject 
to Owen or Montagu, who were best capable of 
advising him, would have been to renew the mem- 
ory of unpleasant incidents, which he was most 
anxious to obiiterate from the memory of all. He 
bad not the moral courage to face the natural con- 
sequences of his past misconduct, and was now 
ashamed to speak of what be had not then been 
ashamed to do. He told Graham and Wildney, 
who were the best, of his old associates, and they- 
at once agreed that they ought to he responsible 
for at least a share of the debt. Still, between 
them they could only muster three pounds out of 
the six which were required, and the week had 
half elapsed before there seemed any prospect of 
extrication from the difficulty; so Eric daily grew 
more miserable and dejected. 

A happy thought struck him. He would go 
and explain the source of bis trouble to Mr. Roset 
his oldest, his kindest, bis wisest friend. To him 
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he could speak without scruple and without re- 
serve, and from him he knew that he would re- 
'ceive nothing but the noblest advice, and the 
wannest sympathy. 

He went to him after prayers that night, and 
told his story. 

“Ah, Eric, Eric!” said Mr. Bose; “you see, my 
boy, that sin and punishment are twins.” 

“O but, sir, I was just striving so hard to 
amend, and it seems cruel that I should be 
checked at once.” 

“Let it teach you a life-long lesson, dear Eric — 
the lesson that when a sin is committed we may 
have done with it, but it has by no means done 
with us. It is always so, Eric ; when we drink the 
wine it is red and sparkling, but we come after- 
wards to the ragged and bitter dregs.” 

“But what shall I do, sir?” said Eric sadly. 

“ There is only one way that I see, Eric. You 
must write, home for the money, and confess the 
truth to them honestly, as you have to me.” 

It was a hard course for Erie’s proud and loving 
heart to write and tell his aunt the full extent of 
Tiis guilt. But he did it faithfully, extenuating 
nothing, and entreating her, as she loved him, to 
send the money by return of post. 

It came, and with it a letter full of deep and 
gentle affection. Mrs. Trevor knew her nephew’s 
character, and did not add by reproaches to the 
bitterness which she perceived he had endured ; 
she simply sent him the money, and told him, that 
in spite of his many failures, “she still had perfect 
confidence in the true heart of her dear boy.” 

Touched by the affection which all seemed to be 
showing him, it became more and more the pas- 
sionate craving of Erie’s soul to be worthy of that 
love. But it is far, far harder to recover a lost 
path than to keep in the right one all along; and 
by one more terrible fall the poor erring boy was 
to be taught for the last time the fearful strength 
of temptation, and the only source in earth and 
heaven from which deliverance can come. Theo- 
retically he knew it, but as yet not practically. 
Great as his trials bad been, and deeply as he had 
suffered, it was -God’s will that he should pass 
. through a yet fiercer flame ere he could be puri- 
fied from pride and passion and self-confidence, 
and led to the cross of a suffering Saviour, there 
to fling himself down in heart-rendiug humility, 
and cast his great load of cares and sins upon Him 
who cared for him through all his wanderings, 
and was leading him back through thorny places 
to the green pastures and still waters where at 
last he might have rest 

The money came, and walking off straight to 
the Jolly Herring, he dashed it down on the table 
before Billy, and imperiously bade him write a 
receipt 

The man did so, but with so unmistakable an 
air of cuuning and triumph that Eric was both 
astonished and dismayed. Gould the miscreant 
have any further plot against him? At first he 
fancied that Billy might attempt to extort money 
by a threat of telling Dr. Kowlauds ; but this sup- 
position he banished as unlikely, since it might 
expose Billy himself to very unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

Eric snatched the receipt, and said contemp- 
tuously, “‘Hever come near me again; next time 
you come up to the studies Til tell Carter to turn 
you out” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” sneered Billy. “How mighty 
we young gents are all of a sudden. Unless you 
buy of me sometimes, you shall hear of me again ; 
never fear, young gen’lem an." He shouted out 
the latter words, for Erie had turned scornfully on 
his heel, and was already in the street 

Obviously more danger was to be apprehended 
from this quarter. At first the thought of it was 
- disquieting, but three weeks glided away, and. 
Eric, now absorbed heart and soul in school work, 


began to remember it as a mere vague and idle 
threat 

But one afternoon, to his horror, he again heard 
Billy’s step on the stairs, and again saw the hate- 
ful, iniquitous face at the door. 

“Not much custom from you lately, sir,” said 
Billy, mockingly. “Anything in my line to-day?” 

“ Didn't I tell you never to come near me again, 
you foul villain?” cried Eric, springing up in a 
flame of wrath. “Go this instant, or I’ll call 
Carter;” and opening the window, he prepared to 
put his threat into execution. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Better look at summat I’ve got 
first.” It was a printed notice to the following 
effect : 

“ Five Pounds Reward. — Whereas some evil-dis- 
posed persons stole some pigeons on the evening of 
April CtU from the Rev. H. Gordon’s premises, the 
above reward will be given for any such information as 
may lead to the apprehension of the offenders.” 

Soon after the seizure of the pigeons there had 
been a rumor that Gordon had offered a reward of 
this kind, hut the matter had been forgotten, and 
the boys had long fancied their secret secure, 
though at first they had been terribly alarmed. 

“What do you show me that for?” he asked, 
reddening aud then growing pale again. 

“ Billy’s only answer was to pass his finger slowly 
along the words, “ Five pounds reward!” 

“Well?” 

“I thinks I knows who took the pigeons.” 

“ What’s that to me?” 

“ Ho, ho, ho ! that’s a good un,” was Billy’s reply ; 
and he continued to cackle as though enjoying a 
great joke. 

“Unless you gives >me five pound, anyhow, I 
knows where to get ’em. I know who them evil- 
disposed persons he ! So I’ll give ye another week 
to decide.” 

Billy shambled off in high spirits ; hut Eric sank 
back iuto his chair. Five pounds! The idea 
haunted him. How could he ever get them ? To 
write home again was out of the question. The 
Trevors, though liberal, were not rich, and after 
just sending him so large a sum, it was impossible, 
he thought, that they should send him five pounds 
more at his mere request. Besides, how could he 
be sure that Billy would not play upon his fears 
to extort further sums ? And to explain the mat- 
ter to them fully was more than he could endure. 
He remembered now how easily his want of cau- 
tion might have put Billy in possession of the 
secret, and he knew enough of the fellow’s char- 
acter to feel quite sure of the use lie would he in- 
clined to make of it. Oh how he cursed that 
hour of folly ! 

Five pounds! He began to think of what 
money he could procure. He thought again and 
again, but it was no use; only one tiling was clear 
— he had not the money and could not get it. 
Miserable boy ! It was too late then ! for him re- 
pentance was to he made impossible ; every time 
he attempted it he was to be thwarted by some 
fresh discovery. And, leaning his head on his open 
palms, poor Eric sobbed like a child. 

Five pouuds! And all this misery was to come 
upon him for the want of five pounds! Expulsion 
was certain, was inevitable now, perhaps for Wild- 
ney too a3 well as for himself. After all his fine 
promises in his letters home, — yes that reminded 
him of Vernon. The grave had not. closed for a 
month over one brother, and the other would he 
expelled. Oh misery, misery! He was sure it 
would break his mother's heart. Oh how cruel 
everything was to him ! 

Five pounds ! He wondered whether Montagu 
would lend it him, or any other boy ? But then 
it was late in the quarter, and all the boys would 
have spent the moucy they brought with them 
from home. There was no chance of any one 
having five pounds, and to a. master, he dare -not 


apply, not even to Mr. Bose. The offence was too 
serious to be overlooked, and if noticed at all, he 
fancied that, after his other delinquencies, it must, 
as a matter of notoriety, be visited with expulsion. 
He could not face' that bitter thought; he could 
not thus bring open disgrace upon his father’s 
and his brother’s name; this .was the fear which 
kept recurring to him with dreadful iteration. 

Suddenly he remembered that if he had contin- 
ued captain of the school eleven, he would have 
had easy command of the money, by being treas- 
urer of the cricket subscriptions. But at Vernon’s 
death he lost all interest in cricket for a time, and 
had thrown up his office, to which Montagu had 
been elected by the general suffrage. 

He wondered whether there was as much as 
five pouuds of the cricketing money left! He 
knew that the box which contained it was in 
Montagu’s study, and he also knew where the key 
was kept. It was merely a feeling of curiosity — 
he would go and look. 

All this passed through Eric’s mind as he sat in 
his study after Billy had gone. It was a sultry 
summer day; all the study doors were open, and 
all their occupants were absent in the cricket-field, 
or bathing. He stole into Montagu’s study, hast- 
ily got the key, and took down the box. 

“ O put it down, put it down, Eric,” said Con- 
science; “what business have you with it?” 

“Pooh! it is merely curiosity; as if ^ couldn’t 
trust myself!” 

“ Put it down,” repeated Conscience authorita- 
tively, deigning no longer to argue or entreat 

Eric hesitated, and did put down the box ; but 
he did not instantly leave the room. He began to 
look at Montagu’s books and then out of the win- 
dow. The gravel play-ground was deserted, he 
noticed, for the cricket-field. Nobody was near, 
therefore. Well, what of that? he was doing no 
.harm. 

“Nonsense! I will just look and see if there’s 
five pounds in the cricket-box.” Slowly at first he 
put out his hand, and then, hastily turning the 
key, opened the box. It contained three pounds 
in gold, and a quantity of silver. He began to 
count the silver, putting it on the table, and found 
that it made up three pounds ten more. “ So that, 
altogether, there’s six pounds ten; that’s thirty 
shillings more than .... and it won’t .be wanted 
till next summer term, because all the bats and 
halls are bought now. I dare say Montagu won’t 
even open the box again. I know he keeps it. 
stowed away in a corner, and hardly ever looks at. 
it, and I can put back the five pouuds the very 
first day of next term, and it will save me from ex- 
pulsion.” 

Very slowly Eric took the three sovereigns and 
put them in his pocket, and then he took up one 
of the heaps of shillings and sixpences which he 
had counted, aud dropped them into his trousers; 
they fell into the pocket with a great jingle. 

“ Eric, you are a thief!” He thought he heard 
h : s brother Vernon’s voice utter the words thrill- 
ingly distinct, but it was conscience who had bor- 
rowed the voice, and, sick with horror, he began 
to shake the money out of his pockets again into 
the box. He was, only just in time ; he had barely 
locked the box, and put it in its place, when he 
heard the sounds of voices and footsteps on the 
staire. He bad no time to hike out the key. and 
put it back where he found it, and hardly time to 
slip into his own study, again, when the boys had- 
reached the landing. 

They, were -Duncan and Montagu, and as. they 
passed the door, Eric pretended to be plunged in 
his hooka 

“Hallo, Erie! grinding as usual,” said Duncan, 
good-humoredly ; but he only got a sickly smile in 
reply. 

“ What! are you the only fellow in the studies!”' 
asked- Montagu, “ I was nearly sure I heard some 
one moving about as we came up stairs. 
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“ I don’t tliink there’s any one here “but me,” 
said Eric, “ and I’m going a walk now.” 

• He closed his books with a bang, flew down 
"stairs, aDd away through the play-ground gate. 
But he could not so escape his thonghts. “ Eric, 
you are a thief! Eric, you are a thief!” rang in 
-his ear. “Yes,” he thought; “I am even a thief. 
Oh, good God, yes, even a thief, for I had actually 
stolen the money, until I changed my mind. “What 
If they should have heard the jingle of money, or 
“should discover the key in the box, knowing that 
I was the only fellow up stairs? Oh, mercy, 
mercy, mercy !” 

• It was a lonely place and, and he flung himself 
down and hid his face in the coarse grass, trying 
to cool the wild burning of his brow. And as he 
lay, he thrust his hand into the guilty pocket! 
Good heaven! there was something still there. He 
•pulled it out; it was a sovereign. Then he was a 
thief, even actually. Ob, everything was against 
him ; and, starting to his feet, he flung the ac- 
cursed gold over the rocks far into the sea. 

When he got home he felt so inconceivably 
wretched that, unable to work, he begged leave to 
go to bed at once. It was long before he fell 
asleep ; but when he did the sleep was more terri- 
ble than the haunted wakefulness ; for he had no 
•rest from tormenting and horrid dreams. Brigson 
and Billy, their bodies grown to gigantic propor- 
tions, and their faces tierce with demoniacal wick- 
edness, seemed to be standing over him and de- 
manding five pounds on pain of death. Flights of 
pigeons darkening the air settled on him and 
flapped about him. He fled from them madly 
through the dark midnight, but many steps pur- 
sued him. He saw Mr. Rose, and running up, 
seized him by the hand and implored protection. 
But in his dream Mr. Rose turned from him with 
a cold look of sorrowful reproach. And then he 
saw Wildney, and cried out to him: 

“O Charlie, do speak to me;” but Charlie ran 
’away, saying, “ You, Eric! what? you a thief!" 
and then a chorus of voices took up that awful 
cry, voices of expostulation, voices of contempt, 
voices of indignation, voices of menace; they took 
np the cry, and re-echoed it ; but most ucndurable 
of all, there were voices of wailing and voices of 
gentleness among them, and his soul died within 
him as he caught, amid the confusion of condemn- 
ing sounds, the voices of Russell and Vernon, and 
they, too, were saying to him, in tender pity and 
agonized astonishment, “Eric, Eric, you are a 
thief!” 


Kind. Your Own Business. 

■ The maxim, command,. polite request, or what- 
ever you wish to call the sentence that beads this, 
is neither ambiguous nor equivocal ; indeed, the 
fastidious might say that it is more remarkable for 
emphasis than for politeness. Yet it is strange that 
•In this world, where it would appear that each 
one would have enough to do during his natural 
life to mind his own business, we find time to 
attend to the affairs of others to the detriment of 
our own. “Whether we are prompted to pursue; 
this course through motives of charity or an innate- 
desire to pry into the affairs of others, we leave to 
the decision of the learned. 

The class of busy-bodies are susceptible of sev-' 
eral divisions : those who have a mania for finding 
out little secrets, such a3 trying to obtain the 
result of a meeting before the time arrives for 
making it known, — a little Minim wishes to know 
If he will grace the Table of Honor, or perhaps 
he ha^not sat there for some time and he is very 
anxious to know what Professor has anything 
against him. This class, as a rule, do not injure 
any person. But the class we have in our eye 
are persons of great consequence in their own 
estimation. They appear to think that they have 
been delegated to attend to the spiritual and tem- 


poral affairs of their neighbors; and from the 
manner in which they perform their supposed 
duties, a Christian would Dover be ltd to conclude 
that they received their instructions from the 
Prince of Peace. 

“We find these moral censors giving advice to 
their superiors, reproving their belters, and using 
harsh words to their equals. The little failings of 
their companions are magnified and made the sub- 
ject of conversation, while on the other hand all 
their good qualities are carefully kept out of sight. 
If any of their acquaintances have been so unfor- 
tunate as to swerve from the path of duty, they 
make it their business to tell everyone they see, 
and they go to a great deal of trouble to see a 
great many. If there is the least flaw to be found 
in a person’s character, they are the first to note 
it, magnify it, and trumpet it to the world as a 
rare morsel of news. How many a young man, 
standing on the threshold of the world, with 
ardent hopes and bright prospects for the future, 
has beheld all suddenly dashed to the ground by 
the tongue of one who did not know how to mind 
his own business. 

Our superior civilization, our educational ad- 
vantages, and the liberty of the press, are ever 
constant themes of •admiration. Still, we are not 
too civilized to stab our neighbor with the ven- 
omous tongue of slander, and leave wounds be- 
yond the human art to assuage. We afford our- 
selves the advantages of an education, but how 
few of ns commit to memory, much less put in 
practice, the silver rule which enjoins us to speak 
of the good qualities of others, forget and keep 
silent in regard to their bad ones. The press, 
powerful for good or evil, too often becomes the 
medium of destroying that which man holds dearer 
than life. “We all have sufficient to do if we mind 
bur own business and leave our neighbors to mind 
theirs. Had we a lively imagination, what a 
charming picture we could draw of this world 
did everyone mind his own business! Quarrels 
and dissensions would be almost unknown ; one of 
the chief sources of enmity would be removed ; 
broken hearts and ruined characters would be 
rare— all brought about by simply minding our 
own business. Soiio. 


Remarks on Various, Divers and 
Sundry Other Hatters of a 
Miscellaneous Character. 

BY A. RETZCH. 

ABSENCE OF MIN'D. 

Absence of mind is not precisely the opposite of 
presence of mind. Presence of mind is invaluable 
in times of danger — second only to absence of 
body. But neither is absence of mind without 
its advantages. You am do lots of things with a 
vacant stare and an air of abstraction which would 
be resented as rude in one who would seem to 
have all his wits about him. For instance, if you 
are dining with a slight acquaintance, you may 
turn the conversation to metaphysics, and mean- 
while help yourself liberally, (without appearing 
to be aware of it, of course,) to everything on the 
table. This kind of absence of mind can be ac- 
quired as an art, and may very well co-exist with 
presence of mind in a gentleman of civilization.’ 
Not but that absence of mind has its little incon- 
veniences. We are all familiar with the illustra- 
tion representing the philosopher boiling his 
watch, with an egg in his hand to time it by. As 
for the young lady that blew her sweetheart out 
and kissed the candle, we can only infer that, like 
the heroine of negro minstrelsy, 

“ Her breff was rather strong.” 

The climax of absent-mindedness was perhaps 
reached by the hunter who came home weary, 
cold and wet, put his breeches into bed and hung 
himself over the back of a chair to dry. He 


never discovered his mistake till the following 
morning, when he awoke w it Ji a sev. re cold. Per- 
haps, on the whole, »b-w c a of mi.ti is a facility 
scarcely worth cnliivuimi. 

STRAY TnOCOUTS ON MODERN LYRICS. 

Rock nit to Steep, Mother. — A.-> "Rock” is used 
nowadays as a synonym I'or “B one,” a d sleep is 
an image of death, tin- u n» be freely rendered 
“ Stone me to Death, M» then” It wa* prt hably 
written in an agony of remorse for some act of fil- 
ial disobedience, for whi> h the lend, r con eiehce 
of the author exacted the txtrenia penalty of “the 
Mosaic Law. . 1 

Put me in My Little Bed. — Had the request which 
forms the title of this pn-ee b. en atti mltd to. with 
that promptitude and despitch which the “emer- 
gency required, mankind might have been spared 
the piece itself. 

Her bright Smile Hau> U me StiU . — This ought 
evidently to be “ Her Bright Smile Haunts My 
Still. It was written by the proprietor of an illicit 
distillery, who was perpetually annoyed by an old 
lady that used to come smiiking and sniggering 
around with an empty quart buttle lo be replen- 
ished. 

Illicit distillation has been a favorite' diversion 
with mankind in all ages — even in the Golden Age, 
ag it is so beautifully described by Ovid: 

“ Flavaque de viridi stikabant lllice mella.” 

Here observe that ilice is by poetical license for 
ill icite , — and that the potheen is delicately nn ntioned 
under the name of mella , — whence our English word 
“ mellow ” — the natural effect of the beverage on 
the human subject. There is a hint at the flavor, 
too, in the beginning of the line, which deserves 
attention. 

Shoo-Fly . — The origin of this beautiful melody is 
not sufficiently known. A young German boy, of 
great natural talent for music, was indulged by his 
father with layer bier to such a frightful extent, 
that at last he didn’t care whether school kept or 
not. So he went swaggering up thestreet singing: 

“ Schul-liaus, don’t bother me— Schul-haus, don’t 
bother me, etc.” The bystanders (especially as he 
happened to be scratching his head) imagined he 
was “shooing” an insect apt to be troublesome to 
the young and others. “When the tune became 
fashionable, this hypothesis still prevailed, but the 
name of a less repulsive insect was substituted for 
that which was supposed to have tormented the 
little minstrel. 

FRAGMENT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 

Porktown, March 4. - 

*** A few words here may not be out of place 
on a practice of some of our students which shows 
oblivion of that good old aphorism for so many 
years as a used writing-copy : “ Too great a variety 
of studies perplexes and distracts the mind.” Teach- 
ers, especially out West, may be excused for at- 
tempting to teach a variety of branches, on the 
ground.that men competent to teach at all are few, 
although they may not be in quite so bad a fix as 
the poor man in the early days of Ohio, who had 
to teach Greek and call <.ff for cotillions at one and 
the same time, reducing his instructions to such 
forms as, “ he grabs— an-oA’-iroman— first-young- 
lady -tew-tbe-right!” But students, with nothing 
to do but study and make the best use of their 
time — that they should endeavor to grasp every- 
thing at once is inexcusable, even allowing that 
they are infatuated by the dazzling hope of a 
sheepskin. These are the lads that will come 
down from Mineralogy with their heads full of 
hornblende and mica schist, and ask the Professor 
of Algebra whether quadratics are gneiss — who 
electrify the Professor of Latin by gravely stating 
that adjeciives signifying profit and loss and bills 
receivable • govern the dative — who astonnd tho 
Professor of Book-keeping by wanting to “swing 
their xiartners” after they have “ balanced” — who 
mention second aorists among the trigonometrical 
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functions, and are not quite certain whether yon 
calculate an eclipse by botany or rhetoric. They 
gave themselves some trouble, however, by ap- 
plying Ethics to the writing of compositions, and 
find the principle, gui facit per alium font per te, 
a very handy one in the application they make of 
ft, especially as it enables them stoutly to main- 
tain, in defiance of all appearances, that “they 
wrote it all themselves.” Let them remember the 
lesson inculcated by the beautiful fable of the cow 
and the wheel-barrow, and not, while trying to 
grasp evety thing, lose the little that they may have 
acquired. *»* 


Notre Dame University Cornet Sand.. 

The first regular meeting of the second session 
of the scholastic year 1871-72, was held Wednes- 
day, February 21st. After the transaction of the 
usual introductory business, the semi-annual elec- 
tion of officers took place, resulting as follows : 

Leader — Rev. E. Lilly, S.S.C. 

President — Bro. Camillus, S.S.C. 

Vice-President — G. Riopellc. 

Secretary. — G. W. Darr. 

Treasurer — H. Clarke. 

Censor — P. Cochrane. 

Assistant Censor — J. Noonan. 

Thanks to our friend, “ Cornu Copia,” who has 
go kindly awakened us from the lethargy into 
which we had fallen, we congratulate ourselves 
upon having escaped the terrible consequences of 
an explosion. Especially the Secretary considers 
himself under obligations to the friend who has 
bo unexpectedly defeated the enemy by not allow- 
ing him sufficient time to apply once more his 
much-feared epithet, “Myth.” If it is surprising 
to some that we — as a Society possessing so great 
an "amount of “ brass ” — should prefer displaying 
our “bliwing” abilities in the practice-room or 
tinder the clear sky, rather than in the Scholastic, 
we will, by way of explanation, attribute it to the 
' insufficiency of excitement to support the energies 
of our somewhat procrastinating Secretary. But 
should we relapse into our former state, they need 
but propose an excursion to — no difference where 
— to reanimate and start us to “ blowing.” 

Our modesty will not permit us to represent in 
glowing colors the past brilliant career of the 
Band as it should be represented ; nor do we wish 
to appear conceited by declaring the anticipation 
of a more brilliant one in the future. Remember- 
ing that “ Self-praise is no recommendation,” we 
would fain confine ourselves to asking the remem- 
brance of our frequent displays of musical talent 
and of the many victories honorably won, for they 
certainly have perpetuated our name. Even 
should we desire to do so, there is that awe-in- 
spiring apparition looming up in the far distance — 
that “ Afflicted Reader.” Let it suffice to say, that 
during the approaching spring we intend to mani- 
fest our willingness to please by endeavoring to 
dispel, by choice music, the monotony of College 
life ; and we sincerely hope to be a source of much 
pleasure to our fellow-Students. Since all musi- 
cians agree with us in saying that it is extremely 
fatiguing to perform, for auy length of time, ou so 
' difficult an instrument as we unfortunately prefer, 
we think it not amiss to ask for an invigorator. 
Now, should our kind benefactors regard us wit.i- 
an eye of pity, and allow their generosity to take a 
well-directed course, they will — wo were about to 
gay occasionally, while meaning frequently — pre- 
gent us with a few horns, though of smaller dimen- 
sions than the ones now in use, still of equivalent 
Strength, for which they shall receive the heartfelt 
thanks of the members of the Notre Dame Univer- 
sity Comet Band. G. W. Dark, 

Secretary. 
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Base-ball clubs are reorganizing and putting on 
airs of challenge. 

The Thespians will give an Entertainment on 
the evening of the 19th inst 

St. Joseph’s Day, the patronal feast of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, will be observed on the 
19th. 

Hebrew may be taught to persons desirous to 
form a Class in that language. An excellent Pro- 
fessor is on hand for that purpose. 

Rev. Father P. Cooney, S.S.C., has been ap- 
pointed pastor at 'Watertown, Wisconsin, with 
Rev. P. Lauth, S.S.C., for assistant. 

The Drama, “The Expiation” and a short com- 
edy, will be represented by the Thespians on the 
evening of the 19th. Our friends are invited. 


week they look with anxious eye for the familiar 
name which never appears in the Honorable Men- 
tion list They wonder what can be the matter; 
they try to explain the sad omission. They wish 
all was right with the boy; but something tells 
them that it is all wrong with him. The truth is 
the boy does not care; he does everything carelessly. 
His lessons are half learnt, his duties half done ; 
his conduct is in keeping with the rest, a mixture 
of good and of bad. The lad is not precisely 
wicked, but he is not truly good; he does not 
deserve punishment, but he can get no reward. 
His teachers will not complain much of him, but 
if questioned they will say that the lad is losing 
his time, getting -behind his companions in class, 
and, in fact, injuring the class by his presence in it 
There are examples of students, formerly studious 
and exemplary in everything, who changed for 
the worse, gradually fell from their enviable pos- 
ition and became objects of pity to their comrades ; 
but the majority of those who don't care belong to 
a class of students who lack true manliness and 
honorable ambition, and prefer rest to exertion; 
and rather than labor with energy to make them- 
selves a good name among their fellow-students 
and send home good reports, they take it easy, in 
that care-for-nothing way which accomplishes 
nothing at school and creates sad disappointment 
at home. How many have not been honorably 
mentioned yet? How many are honorably men- 
tioned but seldom ? The records tell. 


S.S.C. 


Specimens given by the Penmanship Classes 
were quite good. Bro. Camillus has again resumed 
the teaching of the Penmanship Classes, which 
were taught during his illness by Mr. J. Cunnea. 

The month of March is a month dedicated to 
St. Joseph, the foster-father of our Blessed Saviour. 
Pious Catholics honor this great Saint in a special 
maimer and commend themselves to his protection. 

Labtare Sunday being too much of a holiday 
for noisy amusement, the boys bethought them- 
selves that Monday would be more appropriate for 
that, and early in the morning of that day a depu- 
tation made an appearance with a view to celebrate 
worthily Lalare Monday. They were so eloquent 
in their pleadings that instead of half a day recre- 
ation they obtained a whole day. The day was 
pleasant and much enjoyed, even by those who do 
not fast. 

The Thespian Association will give an entertain- 
ment in ‘Washington Hall, on Tuesday next, the 
19th of March. The plays selected by them are 
“The Expiation” and “The. End of the Tether.” 
The first of these plays is a translation from the 
French; the second was written by Mr. Baddeley, 
an Englishman. The Thespians have not been 
behindhand iu affording entertainment for the Stu- 
dents, and they deserve credit for their endeavors. 
They have had but one week in which to prepare 
for the next exhibition, and though it may not 
come up to that of the 22d of February, yet they 
will do their best to afford amusement an hour or so. 


Don’t Care. 

Why is it that some students never get an hon- 
orable mention ? 

A. They don’t care for it. In after years they 
will get neither fortune nor good name. They 
will not care for it. They will be known as vicious, 
good-for-nothing creatures. They will not care 
for it. They may, possibly, dishonor their family 
name and be classed among the villains and out- 
laws. Will they care for it? How -dangerous, 
how full of ill-forebodings that “I don’t care” is? 
And yet, at home, they care for it. Week after 


These three letters stand for Societas Sanda Cru- 
ets — in the vernacular English, Society of the Holy 
Cross— and in the vernacular French, Congregation 
de Ste. Croix. Some persons, presuming to latinize 
English or French, satisfy their taste by using the 
the three letters .C.S.C., which means Congregation 
Sandm Crucis, one half English or French and the 
other hal f Latin. The word Congregation in French 
(it was in France that the Society originated, and 
exists under the name of Congregation de Ste. 
Croix) means in English religious society , or societas 
in Latin, a number of persons associated. The 
word congregation in English means an assembly of 
persons, especially a religious assembly, such as 
belong to a church or compose a parish. Now 
C.S.C. does not designate at all a member of the 
Society of the Holy Cross, Societas Sandm Crucis; it 
may designate at most that the person affixing 
C.S.C. to his name is pastor of the congregation of 
St. Cecil, or SL Clement, or St. Celestine. We 
have seen sometimes in public print the names of 
members of the Society of the Holy Cross with 
the three letters C.S.C. affixed. We have under 
our eyes at: present an. advertisement in a New 
York Catholic paper having the three letters C.S.C. 
at the end of the Rev. Father Corby’s name. This 
mistake is the more strange, that the firm by which 
the paper is edited has had a thousand occasions of 
printing and seeing the same name printed with 
S.S.C. We are afraid they were directed to do so 
by some Don Quixote philologist. 


Additional Entrances. 


W. H. Gmbam, 
F. P. Donnelly, / 
H. Nirdlingcr, 

C. Nirdlingcr, - 
J. S. McNally, 

J. J. Twohig, 

J. Shanks, 

R. H. Lewis, 

R. Wilcox, 


Berrien, Michigan. 
Woodstock, Illinois. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Chicago, Illinois. : 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Bergen Point, New Jersey. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


When is charity like a top? When it begins 
to hum. 
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Honorable Mentions. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Fourth Year — M. Carr, T. Ireland, M. Keeley, 
J. Shannahan, M. Mahony, J. McHugh. 

Third Year — J. McGlynn, M. Foote, E. B. 
Gambee, D. Hogan. 

Second Year — P. J. 'White. 

First Year — W. Clarke, C. Dodge, J. Walsh, L. 
Hayes, D. Malony. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Fourth Year — N. S. Mitchell, T. O’Mahony. 
Third Year — H. Walker, T. Dundon, P. O’Con- 
nell, J. D. McCormack. 

Second Year — It. J. Curran, S. Dum, F. Arantz, 

F. P. Lefflngwell. 

First Year — T. J. Murphy, C. M. Proctor, J. 
Gillespie, J. Itourke. 

COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

Second Year — P. Cochrane, J. A. McFarland, H. 
Schnelker, O. Wing, J. Crummey, J. E. Carr, C. 
Berdel, B. Roberts, Geo. Riopelle, J. Stubbs, T. A. 
Phillips, J. Rumely, J. F. Wernert, O. Waterman, 
F. Anderson, J. Bowen, P. J. Cooney, W. Fletcher, 
C. W. Dulaney, J. E. Hogan, J. L. Noonan, E. 
Olwill, J. Wuest, J. Ward, E. Plummer, E. M. 
Barry, H. Dehner, C. II. Hodgson, J. D. Smarr, 

L. Godfroy, F. Phelan, T. Watson, Geo. Madden, 

M. T. Shiel, P. O’Mahony, W. Dodge, H. Hubbard. 
First Year — Y. Dacca, D. F. Gahan, C. Johnson, 

T. Finnegan, E. Asher, H. Beckman, J. B. Comer, 
Geo. Duffy, J. Devine, J. Dehner, M. Goit, W. 
R. Goit, J. C. Howe, C. Harvey, J. P. Hoffman, L. 
Hibben, E. Halpiu, J. H. McMahon, T. R. Noel, 
J. Pumphrey, W. J. Quinlan, E. Hughes. 

PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Second Year— M. Bastorache, E. Sheehan, M. 
Foley, J. Kilcoin, E. Graves, II. Hunt, F. Devoto. 

First Year (First Division)— T. Renshaw, W. 
Beck, W. Ball, J. Caren, H. Heckert, L. Hibben, 

E. Howland, A. Klein, J. McGinnis, S. Marks, F. 
McDonald, J. McMahon, W. Nelson, C. St Clair, 
H. Shephard, M. Weldon, W. Cnnovan, E. Grib- 
blings, J. Murphy, T. Hansard. 

Second Division — F. Carlin, J. Cherlock, B. F. 
Fisher, J. Kenney, J. Burnside, C. Bloomhoft; F. 
Dowc, J. Dore, E. Edwards, J. Graham, H. Hoff- 
man, H. W. Long, W. Lucas, E. Milburn, E. .Mul- 
heny, F. Miller, E. Marshall, L. Munn, J. Ncvin, 
W. Morgan, D. O’Connell, A. Paquin, W. Quinlan, 

F. Smith, A. L. Wile, S. Wile, E. Cavanaugh, E. 
Charais, J. E. Porter, Geo. Roulhac, W. Allen. 

DRAWING. 

First Class— W. J. Clarke, W. Garr, F. Obert, 

G. Madden, J. Rumely, F. Devoto, J. Kuuffman, 
J. Kilcoin, n. Long, W. Morgan, J. Graham, H. 
Nirdlingcr, F. Anderson. 

Second Class— J. E. Porter, E. Marshall, L. 
Muun, F. Miller, W. Ohlen, J. Haynes, W. Allen. 

MUSIC. 

Piano (Second Class)— C. Hutchings, W. Camp- 
bell. 

. Third Class— N. Mitchell, W. Beck, A. Schmidt, 
J. Campbell, W. Breen C. St. Clair. 

Fourth Class— W. Ball, M. Weldon, M. Bush, 
W. Dum, J. Porter. 

Fifth Class— T. Ireland, J. Gillespie, E. Barry, 
O. Waterman, D. Hogan, W. Murray, A. Morton, 
W. Dee, F. Schmidt, E. McMahon, Geo. Gerew. 

Violin (First Class)— J. Staley, T. Ireland, J. 
Kauffman. 

Second Class— J. Carr, H. Heckert. 

Third Class— J. Noonan, W. Quiulan, George 
Roulhac. 

Fourth Class— E. Charais, F. Miller. 

Fifth Class — H. Waldorf, F. Gahan, A. Wile, W. 
Kinzie. 

Guitar (Third Class)— R. Curran. 

Fifth Class— J. Clarke. 

Clarionet (Fourth Class}— C. Hodgson. 


Comet — C. Hatchings. 

Vocal Music (First Class)— Geo. Riopelle. 
Second Class— W. Byrne. 

Third Class — T. Renshaw, J. Gillespie, M. Wel- 
don, E. McMahon. 

PENMANSHIP. 

J. G. Bowen, F. Hamilton, W. R. Goit, T. A. 
Garrity, J. Rumely, J. C. Howe, C. W. Goit, 
O. A. Wing, J. McIntyre, E. Newton, L. Godfroy, 
W. Easton, R. Costello, L. Hayes, T. L. Watson, 
T. H. Finnegan, G. L. Riopelle, J. B. Zimmer, 
T. Murphy, P. O’Mahony, J. F. Wernert, J. H. 
Clarke, J. B. Crummey, C. W. Hodgson, W. Moon, 

H. Dehner, J. Dehner, R. Hatchings, H. Beckman, 

L. Hibben, J, Graham, C. St. Clair, W. Kinzie, 
William Fletcher, J. E. Pumphrey, F. Livingston, 

M. McCormack, A. Dickerhoff, W. Burnside, D. 
O’Connell, H. Hoffman, J. Hoffman, W. Gross, 
T. J. Murphy, B. Vogt, E. S. Monohan, E. Plum- 
mer, F. Phelan, S. Dum, H. Waldorf, J. Spil- 
Iard, J. Stubbs, F. Devoto, W. Breen, J. McMahon. 

First French — L. Hayes, B. Hughes. 

Second French — E. Charais, G. Roulhac, T. Ire- 
land, E. Gambee, G. Juif, J. Juif, J. Dunn, V. 
Bacca. 

German — F. Anderson, P. Cooney, A. Kleine, 
L. Busch, T. Garrity, J. Comer, E. Walker, C. 
Hodgson, W. Nelson, J. Devine, J. Carr, A. 
Schmidt, J. McNally, H. Faxon, C. Faxon, J. 
Bracken, H. Hoffman, S. Wile, A. Wile, W. 
Dodge, F. Huck, G. Roulhac, J. Kilcoin, E. 
Olwill, F. Arantz, H. Hunt, C. Bloomhoff, F. Mc- 
Donald, C. St. Clair, J. Burnham, G. Crummey, 
E. Mullienny, E. Plummer, J. Rumely, H. Heckert, 
W. Mttller, F. Devoto, C. Dulaney, J. G. Bowen, 
J. Luebke, F. Fisher, W. Beck, C. Duffev, J. Gra- 
ham, G. Voelker, E. Kaiser, M. Davidson, W. Quin- 
lan, T. Nelson, P. Gall, J. Dore, J. Nevin, 
D. Glttckauf. 


Seligion and Heresy. 

This is a life of good and evil. We are ever 
seeking happiness, and find that of ourselves it is 
impossible to attain it. But we are the creature of 
God, and He has established religion as the means 
of our being happy for this life and the life to 
come. 

There are two kinds of religion, the true and 
the false. As God only can be the Author of re- 
ligion, there can be but one, which is the true ; 
and the false is from the devil and man. Those 
who are in error deny this, and to sustain it, the 
deception, is to confuse truth and error. They 
assert that there can be error in religion, because 
our nature, which is associated with it, is fallible. 
This is false, and having asserted other religion, it 
includes the true. But it is an utter failure, and 
I call attention to the fact, from themselves, that 
confutes it, viz., they do not deny that religion is 
only from God, and consequently cannot admit of 
error by association or otherwise. And they 
would also have denied that religion was only 
from God, if they could, but they could not, and 
obtain the object of opposing God in religion. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that re- 
ligion is ever infallible; God having to prevent 
error, after His departure, by reason of the associa- 
tion of religion with our fallible nature instituted 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church. There is 
no other, because the same ground cannot be 
taken. 

I know that the men originators of false religion 
have principally passed away, but their successors 
are unconsciously propagating it. 

I call attention to the fact that what I have said 
does not deny that there can be error in what is 
considered religion, by reason of our fallible nature, 
and the intermeddling of the devil- and man with 
religion, which is God’s exclusively. Religion is 
distinct from every other thing in our nature, and 


has its own special evidence ; and God, who is in* 
finitely perfect, does not require us to believe in it 
without that evidence. The interpretation of 
Catholicity is best learnt from its own source. - 

No person, however excellent he may be in thn 
order of nature, for we are not saved by that 
order, can take religion to himse lf, unless God 
gives it to him. 

It is most painful to soundly believe in one only 
true religion and to see fither, mother, brother, 
sister, relative, friend or humankind in error aa to 
it. And so long as there is no {knit in trying to 
convert them, it is our duty to do so. But many 
persons with a mistaken prudence, arising moat 
likely from proselytism being made odious, do 
nothing at all to that purpose. And when such an 
one is dead, they grieve iu vain, because they did 
nothing for his conversion. 

If more than the superficial is required for the 
understanding of anything that has been said, let 
it be had, for it can he. It is like wisdom, the 
least must or should have some. 

Let us pray “ to cease to do evil, and learn to do 
good.” For those who pray ever win salvation. 
This includes those in error, when they are brought 
into the truth by the prayer. Let us “ love God 
above all things, and our neighbor as ourselves,” 
so that those who are in error may come to the 
truth. 

Dangerous Literature. 

It is a pity that the law against indecent publi- 
cations includes only those of the utterly tmdia- 
guised filthy class. There are others, though not 
illustrated with disgusting pictures, that, are bot 
little less destructive to the morals of the young. 
The reading matter in these journals appeals forci- 
bly to the lowest passions of human nature, and ia 
more dangerous in one view, as it makes its ap- 
proaches under the guise of a pretended moral 
sentiment. These publications are particularly dan- 
gerous to the half educated young girl. The 
trashy nonsense is devoured by hundreds of work 
girls, and creates an unhealthy yearning for the 
heroic, and a dislike for their work day existence. 
Such reading familiarizes them with the details of 
vicionsness, and their better nature is overslaughed 
by the fictitious existences depicted, and the ability 
to resist temptation is slowly but surely weakened. 
There is no doubt that many a weak-minded girl 
can trace the beginning of her downfall back to 
the insidious lessons of that class of literatures Aa 
the law is helpless in killing all the noxious weeds 
that crowd the literary field, a dose supervision by 
parents and guardians over the publications that 
find their way into the family cirde, and the ex- 
clusion of all of an immoral or of a sickly roman- 
tic character, should be strictly observed. Snch 
publications are prolific fountains of vice. They 
bring disgrace and destruction upon ail weak 
enough to be influenced by their baleful teachings. 
IF. II AdtxrtUer. 


Philosophy may destroy the burden of the body, 
but religion gives wings to the souL Philosophy 
may enable ns to look down upon earth with con- 
tempt, but religion teaches us to look up to heaven 
with hope. Philosophy may support us to the 
brink of the grave, bnt rdigion conducts us beyond 
it. Philosophy unfolds a rich store of enjoyment, 
rdigion makes it eternal 

Mr. Editor : Allow me, an American, to make 
use of my privilege of answering a question by 
asking another. Is “ Heraclitus ” a subscriber to 
the Scholastic? • 

The Apflictxd Readxb. . 
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A Word on Beligioa and Science 

In Connection ivitit a Report of 
the Notre Dame Scientific 
Association. 

In this progressive age of national prejudice, 
.-partisan narrowness, sectarian exclusiveness, big- 
oted fanaticism, religious antipathy and material- 
istic tendencies, the rational-minded man, habitu- 
ated from infancy to hear and see the most viru- 
lent abuse and opprobrious epithets hurled against 
and heaped upon a divine Religion, has long since 
ceased to be surprised at the inconsistency of 
views, manifold errors, false assumptions, and bac- 
chanalian rantings of the implacable enemies of 
Christianity as it is represented by aDd exemplified 
in the Catholic Church. The excessive changea- 
bleness of their minds in devising new schemes, 
maturing wicked plans, and superintending re- 
newed onsets against the incorruptible and immu- 
table Church of God; the impotency of their 
dearly-cherished attempts to subvert the only 
legitimate basis of all truth in the world, and 
eradicate from the polished and deceptive surface 
of a corrupt civilization the preservative influence 
of those necessary and eternal principles upon 
which the superstructure of a perfect liberty, 
morality, justice, and religion is securely built, 
and whereon, likewise, the temple of an enduring 
Christian civilization must be firmly raised, find 
a jnst counterpart in the insincerity of their mo- 
tives, the unlawfulness of the means employed 
in striving to attain unto their unholy end, the 
sophistiy of their reasonings on the nature and 
province of things and power divine, and the 
mere nothingness of their lauded intellectual skill 
and strength when grappling with those great 
questions of the natural and supernatural orders, 
of which their diseased miuds are incapable of 
forming the least conception, even much less of 
understanding them intelligently. Wildly aban- 
doning the ways of prudence, moderation, judg- 
ment and common sense, and unresistingly allured 
from the path of rectitude, honor, honesty and 
truth, by the siren voice of a rebellious and un- 
enlightened reason, mingled with the discordant 
but to them harmonious notes of an infidel phi- 
losophy, they rush into a profound abyss of the 
most incongruous extravagancies and monstrous 
absurdities while nefariously misrepresenting the 
doctrines and practices of the unimpeachable 
depositary of God’s truth and revelation, and 
pcrsistingly vilifying her claims to a supernatural 
origin, and combatting her adaplability to be the 
religion of mankind. Their hearts, the seat and 
sport of unrelenting prejudice, their minds wander- 
ing ever upon the illimitable sea of speculation 
and doubt, and ever filled with those irreligious 
ideas so productive of restlessness and disquietude 
to themselves and malice towards others, and, in 
fine, they themselves the disciples of a tyrannical 
progress, are ever prepared to hurl the barbed 
shafts of their fiercest ridicule and froihy declama- 
tion against the good, the beautiful and the true 
Church, because, forsooth, instead of divesting 
herself of the venerable habiliments of a glorious 
antiquity, putting on the tinselled trappings of the 
vaunted liberty of the age, compromising her 
teachings with its ungodly and heretical maxims, 
entting herself loose from the rock of her exalted 
prerogatives and ancient faith, and changing her 
principles so that they may coalesce with the 
chimerical theories of infidels and accommodate 
themselves to the pantheistic ideas of the times, 
she, on the contrary, appears to-day clothed in the 
primitive garments of her full-robed perfection, 
professing the same mild yet unbending doctrines 
as characterized her of old, condemning all relig- 
ions and scientific innovators, seated upon the 
immutable rock of ages, and looking piteously 
down upon the tempest-tossed waves which lash its 
base with fury. 


Prominent among the stereotyped charges pre- 
ferred from time immemorial against the Church 
is that invidious one of taunting her with the un- 
pardonable crime of being an uncompromising 
opponent of modern progress, religious, scientific 
and intellectual, of enslaving the human mind, 
clipping the wings of its genius, blighting its 
fondest hopes and smothering its lofty aspirations, 
by keeping it forever shut up within the narrow 
limits of her own contracted view, thus effectually 
preventing it from exercising its faculties unre- 
strained in traversing the broad field of science, 
philosophy and religion, and thereby depriving it 
not only of the supreme pleasure to be derived 
from, searching out for itself the truths of the 
deep mysteries of nature and nature’s God, but 
also tit warting the complete fulfilment of its noblest 
destiny — free inquiry and an unrestricted range in 
examination of matters temporal and eternal, the 
human and divine. Such incoherent ideas as 
these regarding the true nature of our holy relig- 
ion, and such unsupported though constantly reit- 
erated assertions regarding its opposition to intel- 
lectual advancement and the full development of 
other things not less essential, are lamentably prev- 
alent to-day. 

The Church is continually reproached from the 
press, the pulpit and the street with being inimi- 
cal to the acquisition on the part of her children 
of any knowledge save the little musty portion 
which she sparingly dictates, and that she has 
ever proved herseif to he diametrically averse to 
the pursuit, development and dissemination of 
liberal knowledge, and, consequently, a cruel 
tyrant, deserving the execration of all true men for 
her perfidy in destroying the liberties and retard- 
ing the progress of the intellectual man. How 
strange the thought that men in the littleness of 
their own blank intelligence should presume to 
convey the impression to the minds of a credulous 
race that they have discovered an incompatibility 
of claims between the nature and doctrines of 
divine revelation as they are interpreted and pro- 
mulgated by the representative of Christ, and the 
peiffct and untrammelled freedom of the human 
mind guided by the light of faith in scientific, phil- 
osophical, in a word, universal research in all the 
departments of human knowledge. 

Some there arc who lay great stress upon the 
supposition that the Church is particularly preju- 
diced against the interests of those studies known 
as the natural sciences, lest, perchance, as they 
allege, the studied pursuit of the natural sciences 
and the investigations of scientists would bring to 
light some irrefragable proofs of the falsehoods of 
religion and break the charm of eighteen centuries 
of mental darkness. Those persons are truly 
worthy of commiseration who are webbed around 
by the vain delusion that if the Catholic heart 
worships conscientiously at the altar of its religion 
and its God, it is debarred thereby from paying 
homage enthusiastically at the shrine of science, 
and forfeits, despite its unappeasable thirst after 
mental food, all right to explore her hidden depths 
and exhume her invaluable treasures. 

There can be no antagonism between religion and 
science, neither as to the sublime facts which both 
reveal and the lofty thoughts with which both in- 
spire us, nor as to their primary source and chief 
end. Both emanate directly from God both have 
their limit in God ; both show forth His superla- 
tive glory; both were destined by Him to be 
wedded together in indissoluble union, and to go 
hand in hand to the end in perfect conformity 
one with the other, the supernatural watching over 
and refining the natural, the natural the fair com- 
panion and willing handmaid of the supernatural. 

Science separated front the purifying embrace of 
Religion is made to exist in an unnatural state; and 
if it does not languish and decay, like a sensitive 
flower transplanted in a foreign soil uncongenial to 
its nature, it nevertheless becomes degraded from 


its high destiny, and appears to the Christian eye — 
when made the bobby of the sceptic and infidel, 
and brought to assist them in their tirades against 
truth— the distorted semblance of its former self. 
But she who proudly raises her virginal form from 
the midst of the ruins of two thousand years of 
departed glory and decayed greatness, possessed of 
truth in its plenitude, and knowing the intimate 
connection there is between herself and Science, so 
far from being in battle array against her hand- 
maid and her true votaries, is in reality, as every 
unbiassed mind must admit, the ever watchful 
guardian of the one, and the most liberal encour- 
ager and patron of the others. Her never failing 
solicitude in watching over the first dawnings of 
the mind, in directing its movements in the way of 
truth, in rendering it more Godlike, in subjecting 
it to legal authority, in shielding it from becoming 
victimized either by its own false notions of things 
or the subtle doctrines of pagan philosophers, her 
incessant warnings to her children not to venturo 
so far upon the dangerous sea of Science as to lose 
sight of the beacon-light of Religion which alone 
is sufficient to direct their bearings aright and 
which is the only pilot that will ensure the safety 
of their bark from the distended jaws of the Ckaryb- 
dis of infidelity, must not be looked upon as acts 
of high-handed tyranny and reprehensible meas- 
ures on her part to stay the onward march of mind, 
nor as showing her to be an uncompromising ad- 
versary of her fair sister, Science. The Church, 
but too well aware, from her varied experience of 
more than eighteen hundred years that man when 
left to the caprices of his own passions and guided 
exclusively by the dictates of his own blind reason, 
will inevitably fall into error the most grievous, 
especially when he essays forth upon the wide ex- 
panse of speculation without a rudder or a com- 
pass to direct him upon the trackless waste, takes 
him to her bosom, nourishes him with spiritual 
food, leads him safely through the crooked ways 
and treacherous quicksands of life, while he is 
battling with those who would seduce him from 
his allegiance to truth and right, and finally sheds 
her divine radiance upon his path anti illumines 
the way which will brmg him to the true fountain- 
head of Science and the source of all perfection, 
and knowledge, the great Eternal Himself. The 
heart, the will and the soul of the true Christian 
intuitively feels that it is under the shadow of the 
Church that Science does and must flourish in 
perennial growth, and that it is within her inspir- 
ing sanctuary where the intellect enjoys its real, 
preordained and widest latitude and most perfect 
sphere of high and well-directed action. If the 
blessed influence of Religion were b.inislied from 
the world — if its supernatural grace ceased to bo 
infused into nature — if its moral and Lcavecly 
truths were prevented from permeating the lessons 
of Science — if its living spirit no longer animated 
and directed the souls of those who strive to pene- 
trate into the profound secrets of nature and be- 
come acquainted with the mj'sterious workings of 
nature’s laws, then indeed there would follow a 
sad state of things, and if the world with its deni- 
zens would not go arm in arm hack to chaos pri- 
meval, it would undoubtedly drift to an opposite if 
not to a kindred extreme, a universal unbelief 
and infidelity, and, consequently, an unreserved 
denial of religion and God. ’Tis true, the men of 
sciences of all kinds would continue to make 
wonderful discoveries, but every step forward 
would but lead them a step, yes, perhaps a thou- 
sand paces backward from the true object of their 
being. The astronomer might determine approxi- 
mately the true relations and relative distances of 
the fixed stars ; he might explain the endless course 
of the sun in reference to his satellites and other 
planets as he roll3 grandly on through the immen- 
sity of the ethereal depths of the heavens, while 
at the same time Dot a siDgie ray from the Star of 
Bethlehem nor a stray beam from the Sun of Eight- 
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eousness enters the dark recesses of that astrono- 
mer’s heart, to roll back the dense cloud of spiri- 
tual darkness from, and open his eyes to, the light 
of truth. The geologist, too, would eagerly trav- 
erse the halls of the rock-bound world, carefully 
examine with kindling interest the quaint inscrip- 
tions left by other races and other beings upon the 
rocky tablets beneath, beside, and above him, pro- 
ceed onward with hastening speed till he imagines 
he finds himself breathing the air and standing 
upon the domain of ages, millions of years prior 
to the dawn of human creation— and yet, notwith- 
standing all his scientific research, all his induc- 
tions, he fails to discover the workings of a neces- 
sary, self-existent, and all-powerful Being in mould- 
ing, forming, and overruling the whole realm of 
external and internal nature, but rather concludes 
with the fool to cry out in his heart : “ There is 
no God.” 

How dark would be our contemplation of such 
a life stretching on before us, did we imagine the 
radiant light of Religion blown out from the world, 
leaving it all buried in chaotic darkness. We 
might admit that science and philosophy might 
polish the hard surface of heathenism, and bring 
out some better traces of its inner nature, and 
perhaps refine its manner, — but what could dissi- 
pate its spiritual darkness; what could breathe 
life and truth into it; what could elevate the soul 
to the higher regions of pure intelligence by filling 
it with pure and noble thoughts of its true des- 
tiny; what, lastly, could mould this wicked world 
into such a scene of moral beauty and grandeur 
that God again could look upon it with compla- 
cency, save, and save only the heavenly teachings 
of a true religion? 

The foregoing remarks suggested themselves to 
our mind while present at the recent organization 
of the Notre Dame Scientific Association for the 
present session, an Association which has for its 
object the interchange and diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, a fact which very beautifully illus- 
trates the admirable harmony that exists in our 
Catholic schools between religion and science, be- 
tween faith and reason, between grace and nature, 
between truth and truth. 

It may afford some pleasure to those readers of 
the Scholastic who are devoted to scientific pur- 
suits, and who would encourage a like disposition 
in the more advanced students of the University, 
to learn that this Association has organized lately 
witli greater numbers and under more favorable 
auspices than at any previous time of its existence. 
Tbe officers for the session are as follows ; 

President, Rev. J. C. Carrier, S.S.C., the soul 
of the Association ; Vice-President, Prof. A. J. 
Stace, A. M. ; Recording Secretary, T. O’Mahony ; 
Treasurer, J. D. McCormack ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, M. Keeley. 

The high standing, both educational and moral, 
necessary for admittance to membership is an 
index of the present worth and future success of 
the Association. All the talent of both depart- 
ments will be brought to bear upon making it the 
banner Society of the House. Thus has fair Science 
erected her throne auiong3t us, and many there 
are 'who will lay the tribute of their homage 
upon her altar, and imbibe deeply of the crystal 
waters welling forth from her pure fount. 

Though the premeditated researches of the As- 
sociation may not result in any new discoveries, 
yet they may serve to excite within the members 
themselves a spirit of honorable emulation, and of 
earnest inquiry into various subjects, and perhaps 
lay the foundation whereon to build in after life 
the temple of a scientific fame which will stand 
long after those who reared it may have stepped 
from off the stage of life. H. Keelev, 

Cor. See. 

A bad sign — to sign another man’s name to a 
note. 


Mb. Editor.— If' it is not trespassing on the 
valuable columns of your esteemed paper, and if 
you think it will have no bad effect upon the “ Af- 
flicted Reader,” (whom we pity very much ( ?) we 
would be pleased to have you give notice of the 
the reorganization of the Junior Orchestra for the 
second session. At a meeting held, the following 
officers were elected : ^ 

Director — Bro. Aloysins. J 

Musical Director— Bro. Leopold. " 

Leader — Joseph Rumely. 

President — Chas. Dodge. 

Secretary — Mark Eootc. 

Treasurer — Chas. Hutchings. 

Believing in the motto that “What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well,” we are fully de- 
termined to surpass any association of the kind, 
conducted by students alone, that ever existed at 
our Alma Mater. Yours truly, 

“ Fiddler.” 

Tlie Alpines. 

At a meeting of the Alpine B.ase-Ball Club, held 
March, 3d, 1872, the following officers were elected, 
viz. ; 

President — R. Dougherty. 

Vice-President — H. Quan. 

Secretary — W". Gross. 

Field Directors — T. Hopkins, F. Batters. 

Correspondent Secretary— C. Campeau. 

Censor — O. Tong. 

Captain of First Nine — J. Bracken. 

Captain of Second Nine— W. Byrne. 

The first day that all the members of the clnb 
are in recreation after dinner, we intend challeng- 
ing some of the clubs in the neighborhood. 

C. Campeau, Cor. Sec. 


Quick-Step Base-Ball Club. 

Mr. Editor:— A meeting of this Club was held 
in the Minims’ study-hall on Tuesday evening, 
March 1st, for the purpose of reorganization. The 
following officers were elected for the coming 
season : 

Director — Bro. Emmanuel. V 

President — E. DeGroot. 

Vice-President — H. Deehan. 

Secretary— H. Faxon. 

Treasurer— S. McMahon. 

Field Directors — M. Farnbaker and E. Regan. 

Captain First Nine — E. McMabon. 

Captain Second Nine — C. Beck. 

Captain Third Niue — C. Faxon. 

As soon as the weather permits, the Senior and 
Junior Base-Ball Clubs may expect to be challenged 
at any time. Star of the West, beicarc! 

H. Faxon, Cor. See. 


An Irish Response. — Jerry WhaleD, an Irish- 
man and good-hearted fellow, was a sergeant in 
the Seventh New York State Volunteers, and al- 
ways ready to lighten the load of a weary comrade 
by carrying a haversack for a while. One warm 
day, during a march on the Peninsula, an officer, 
observing that Jerry was pretty well loaded, and 
wishing to see how far his good nature would go, 
asked him to carry his haversack a while. Jerry 
assented, and added it to his pack. Soon another 
officer made a similar request. Jerry complied. 
By and by tbe word, “Halt — rest!” was heard, 
and for five minutes the men leaned against the 
fence, letting the weight of their knapsacks rest on 
the top rail. While thus standing, another officer 
strolled along, and seeing Jerry so heavily laden, 
said, “ Sergeant, you hare the load of a donkey 
there." 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jerry, touching his cap, “I 
have the loads of two of them!” 


SAINT MAST’S ACAPBXT- 

St. Mart’s Academy, ) 
March 12, 1872. J 

On Thursday evening last. Prof T. E. Howard 
read before the Faculty and Pupils of Stl Mary's, 
a very interesting Lecture on “History,” in which 
the advantages to he derived from a diligent. atr 
tention to that important branch of a good eduate 
tion were forcibly set forth. 

The ceremony of presenting a Golden. Bose, to- 
the most deserving young lady among the Senior 
pupils, took place (according to custom) on Latea*. 
Sunday. This graceful compliment to excellence 
is an imitation of a long-established custom exist- 
ing in the Roman court of sending on that Sun- 
day a Golden Rose to the most worthy female 
sovereign. In this, our blessed country, ad are 
sovereigns ; therefore, the great difficulty is to make' 
a choice among the many who are worthy. The 
custom at St. Mary’s is to name as candidates- 
those in the Senior department who have, at least 
for two continuous sessions spent at St. Mary’s, 
never forfeited their good notes for excellence in 
conduct and politeness of deportment. From this 
roll of honor one is chosen by vote or lot This 
year the Golden Rose was awarded by vote to 
Miss Mary Kirwan, of Ottawa, Hlinois. When- 
this young lady came forward to receive it from 
the hands of Very Rev. Father General, her 
young companions greeted her with a generous 
burst of applause. 

Among the visitors present were the Hon. P. B. 
Ewing and lady, of Lancaster, Ohio, with their-' 
daughter. Miss Agnes Ewing, a past- graduate of 
St. Mary’s Academy. On Monday evening' th* 
visitors were entertained by the pupils with some 
veiyj choice music. A vocal duet (Martians); 
Trio, “ La Serenade da Anges," “Pretty Zinger- 
alla,” “Judith” (Scene and Aria), and “ Merry 
Zingera,” were given by the young ladies of tbs 
private Vocal Class. 

The concerted pieces were well rendered. The 
lively solo, “Zingeralla,” was sung by Miss J. 
Hynds with her usual correctness and vivacity. 
The pathetic grand song and recitation, “Judith,” 
was given by Mis3 H. Tompkins with exc ellent 
effect. Misses J. Forbes and R. Devoto also- ac- 
quitted themselves well. The instrumental pieces 
were “ Valse Poetique ” (Gottschalk), “ Silver 
Spring” (Mason), “Bird Fantasia” (Strakosch), - 
performed by Misses M. Sherland, M; Kirwan, and 
J. Hynds. Each of these young ladies did full, 
justice to their well-established reputation as ex- 
cellent pianists. Respectfully, 

Stylus. 


table of honor — sit. dsu’t* 

March 10 — Misses E. Wade, B. Wade, A. Hurst, 
B. Schmidt, C. Germain, L. Pfeiffer, L. Buehler, 
K. Miller, J. Valdez, R. Manzanares, N. Vigil, M. 
McNeills. 

HONORABLY MENTIONED. 

Graduating Class — Misses M. Kirwan, M. Shir- 
land, M. Dillon, L. Marshall, A. Clarke, A. Borup, 
J. Forbes, G. Hurst, II. Tinsley, E. McMahon. 

First Senior — Misses K. Zell, M.' Cochrane, M. 
Lange, A. Shea, A. Todd, K. Haymond, K. Brown, . 

B. Crowley. 

Second Senior— Misses L. Duffield. L Reynolds, 
V. Ball, F. Butters, A. Piatt, D. Green, J. Millis* 

C. Woods, R. Spiers, L Logan, H. Tompkins, M. 
Donahue. 

Third Senior— Misses A. Lloyd,' L Wilder, 3L 
Prince, B. Devote, M. Letonrneau, B. Reynolds, E_ 
Edwards, M. Armsby, E. Culver, M. Leonard. Jr- 
Walker, L. Ritchie, E. Paxson, E. Howell, E. 
Dickerbofi; 

First Preparatory— Misses M. McIntyre, A. St: 
Clair, L. Sutherland, A. Hamilton, N. Sullivan, F. 
Moore, A. McLaughlin, R. McIntyre, M: Gorffc 
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body, M. Kelly, N. Duggan, E. Greenleaf, 1L Lay- 
field, N. Ball, G. Kellogg. 

Second Preparatory— Misses M. Mooney, H. Mc- 
Laughlin, A. Conahan, M. Nash, L. Eutzler, M. 
Roberts, K. Casey. 

Third Preparatory — Misses K. Greenleaf, L. 
Pease. 

First French — Misses J. Forbes, L. Marshall, N. 
Gross, M. Quan, G. Hurst, H. Tinsley, It. Spiers, 
M. Kinvan, A. Borup, K. McMahon. 

Third French— Misses M. Lange, E. Culver, E. 
Plamondon. 

First German— Misses A Clarke, B. Schmidt, L. 
Pfeiffer. 

Second German— Misses C. Crevling, B. Wile, 
A Rose. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

First Class— Misses J. Hynds, M. Shirland, M. 
Kirwan. 

Second Division — Misses EL McMahon, H. 
Tompkins. 

Second Class— Misses R. Spiers, H. Niel, G. 
Hurst. 

Second Division — Misses L. Duffield, L. West. 
Third Class— Misses L Logan, M. Quan, M. 
Prince. 

Second Division — Misses M. Donahue, M. 
Lange. 

Fourth Class— Misses I. Wilder, J. Forbes, N. 
Gross. 

Second Division — Misses L. James, F. Moore, B. 
Schmidt. 

Fifth Class— Misses J. Millis, E. Paxon, M. 
Walker. 

Second Division — Misses L. McKinnon, M. 
Booth, L. Tinsley. 

Sixth Class— Misses K. Haymond, L. Pfeiffer, J. 
Luce. 

Second Division— Misses J. Duffield, E. Wade, 
F. Lloyd. 

Seventh Class— Misses A. McLaughlin, M. Nash, 
Y. Ball. 

Eighth Class— Misses M. Hildreth, L. Harrison. 
Ninth Class— Misses K. Follmer, N. O'Mara, F. 
Kendall. 

Tenth Class— Misses M. Gall, E. Lappin, M. 
Famnm. 

Harp — -Misses M. Shirland, K. McMahon. 
Guitar— Misses H. Tompkins, B. Crowley. 
Harmony— Misses M. Shirland, J. Hynds, M. 
Kirwan, A. Borup, R. Spiers. 

Theoretical Classes — Misses E. Plamondon, D. 
Greene, L. West, I. Logan, K. Zell, M. Letourneau, 
A Shea, A Todd, M. Lassen, C. Davis, M. Kear- 
ney, K. Brown, A Clarke, H. McMahon, A 
Byrnes, J. Walker, J. Kearney, M. J. Layfield, 
E. Wade, L. Eutzler, M. Walsh, N. Ball, C. 
Germain, E. Culver, L. Walsh. 

TABLE OF HONOR — JR. DEP’T. 

March, 13— Misses M. Quill, F. Lloyd, A Lynch, 
M. Faxon, L. Wood, L. Harrison, A Walsh, E. 
Horgan, G. Kelly, L. McKinnon. 

HONORABLY MENTIONED. 

Second Senior— Misses M. Kearney, L. Niel, N. 
Gross, A Clarke. 

Third Senior— Misses M. Quan, J. Kearney. 
First Preparatory— Misses M. Walker, M. Cum- 
mings, A Byrne. 

Second Preparatory— Misses L. Tinsley, M. 
Quill, 8. Honeyman, J. Duffield. 

Junior Preparatory— Misses M. Reynolds, A. 
Gollhardt, F. Munn, B. Quan. 

First Junior— Misses K. Follmer, M. Walsh, A 
Noel, A Rose, M. Sylvester, M. Booth, T. Cronin, 
E. Lappin. 

Second Junior— Miss L. Walsh. 

Fancy Work— Misses M. Quan, A Gollhardt, L. 
Wood, M. Faxon. 

Plain Sewing— Misses M. Cummings, E. Hor- 
gu, A Clarke, M. Kearney, A Walsh, H. Booth. 


The “AVE MARIA,” 

A Catholic Journal, particularly devoted to the Holy Moth- 
er of God. Published weekly at Noire Dauie University, Indiana, 
encouraged and approved by the highest authority of tbeCburcb. 

TERMS: 

Life subscription. $2(», payable in advance* or by install- 
ments paid within the year. 

For 5 years, SiO, in advance. 

For 2 } ears $5, in advance. 

Fori year, $3, in ndvanco. 

Single copies. 10 cents. 

To clubs ot ten unbhcribers for one year, eleven copies or the 
Aye Maria for $25. in advance. 

To clubs of ten subscrilfers, for two years, eleven copies of the 
Avx Maria for $15, in advance. 

To clubs of twenty subscript's, for one year, twenty-five copies 
of the Av* Maria lor $50, in advance. 

The postage of the A v* Maria is but five ccats a quarter, or 
twenty cents ajear. when paid in advance — either by remittance 
to the mailing office here, or paid at the subscriber’* post office. 

Address, EditoU AVIS MARIA. 

Notre Dame , Indiana. 


Faint HJary’s JUademy, 

Notre Dame, Indiana, 


S T. MARY'S ACADEMY, under the direction of the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, is situated on the St. Jo- 
seph River, eighty six miles east of Chicago, via Michi- 
gan Southern Railroad, and two miles from the flour- 
ishing town of South Bend. 

The site of St. Mary’s is one to claim the admiration 
of every beholder. It would appear that nature had 
anticipated the use to which the grounds were to be 
applied, and had disposed her advantages to meet the 
requirements of such an establishment. Magnificent 
forest trees rising from the banks of one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the Mississippi Valley still stand in 
native grandeur ; the music of bright waters and 
healthful breezes inspire activity and energy, while the 
quiet seclusion invites to reflection and study. 

MOTHER M. ANGELA, Superior, 

St. Mary's Academy, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Thirty-two Largo Double Column Pages every 
Month for One Dollar a Year. 
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choiceTreading 

— AND— 

ooor> PICTURES. 

Read with interest by all, and with special delight and 
profit by the younger members of the family. 

The Crusader is now in its fourth year. 

The Reviewers say it is the best of its kind. 

Sample Copies free to all who ask for them. 

Back Numbers always on hand. 

Handsome Premiums are given to those who get up Clubs. 
A Liberal Discount to Sunday-Schools. 

Send One Hollar, (one years subscription,) by mail, ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Ret. WILLIAM BYltNE, 
n23t4 Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 

Founded in 1842, and Chartered in 1844. 


This Institution, incorporated in 1814. enlarged in 1866, and 
fitted np with all the modem improvements, affords accommo- 
dation to five hundred Students. 

Situated near the Michigan Southern k Northern Indiana 
Railroad, it is easy of access from all parts of the United States 

TERMS: 

Matriculation Fee, - - - - - - >$500 

Board, Bed and tedding, and Tuition (Latin and Greek); 
Washing and Mending of Linens; Doctor's Fees and 
Mediciue.aud attendance in sickness, per Session of five 
months, ------- - 150 00 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew and Irish. 

each, -------- - - 10 00 

Instrumental Music, - ------ 22 50 

Use of I’iano, * - - - - - - . . -10 06 

Use of Violin, -------- - 2 0O 

Drawing. - -------- 15 00 

Use of Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, - - 5 00 

Graduation Fee— Com*l. $5 00; ScieM’c. $8 0T; Claas’I, 1G 00 
Students who spend their Summer Vacation at the Col- 
lege are charged, extra, S5 00 

Payments to be made invariably in advance. 

Class Books, Stationary, etr., at current prices. 

The first Session begins on the first Tuesday of September, 
the Second on the 1st of February. 

For further particulars, address 

Very Bor. W. COBBY, S.S.C., 

President. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL 
DOUBLE TRACK RAILROAD. 


PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE AND CHICAGO. 

Three daily Express Trains , with Pullman's Palace Cars, 
are mm bt tween Chicago , I’ittsburgh. Philadelphia 
and New York icithout Change. 

Direct Route to Baltimore and 'Washington City. 

O N and after June 1, 1671, the 9 pm. train from Chicago ar- 
rives in New York at 11 HI) a m the tecond day, AA hour 
in advance of any other route ; with corresponding redaction 
to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and \\ ashington. Leaves 
Chicago daily except Saturdays and Sundays. 

The 5 15 p m train from Chicago arrives in New York at 6 41 
am. the second morning, 1 J^ hour »« advance of any other 
line 7 his train has an elegant Silver J'alaco Car running 
through between Chicago, Philadelphia and hew York without 
change. 

The 9 a.m. train from Chicago daily (except Snnday). with 
Pullman Palace Cars attached, through between Chicago 
and New York, without change , 3& hours in ad >a nee of any 
other route , and in time to make connection for Boston. 
No other Line offers this andvantage. 

Trains from Chicago to Clevelnndr/a Crestline and “Bee ’• 
Line, connecting at Cleveland with trains on the Lake Shore 
Railroad for all points reached by that route. 

Connections made at Crestline for Columbus, and at 
Mansfield with trains on Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road. 

Passage and Sleeping-Car Tickets can be purchased at the 
Company’s Office, (*5 Clark Street, and at the Passenger 
Depot, corner Madison and Canal streets, Chicago. 

'JIIOMAS L. SCOT!', President 

J. N. McCULLOUGH, Gen’l Manager, Pittsburgh. 

J. M. C. CREIGHTON, Ass’t Sup’t, Pittsburgh. 

H. W. GWINNER, Gen Pass and Ticket Ag’t, Philadelphia. 
F. R. MYKRa, Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Ag’t Pittsburgh. 

W. C. CLKLAND, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


L. S. & M. S. RAILWAY. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


OLD, RELIABLE AND POPULAR 
ROUTE. 


DRAINS now leave South Bend as follows: 


GOING 

Leave South Bend 10 28 a. m. 

44 “ 12.22 p. m. 

“ “ 9.20 p. m. 

“ 44 13.35 a. m. 


EAST. 

Arrive at Buffalo 210a.m 
“ “ 11.00 a. m 

“ “ 2 00 p.m 

“ " 6.30 p.m 


GOING 

Leave South Bend 5.05 p.m. 

- 44 3.15 a. m. 

M M 433 sum. 

“ “ 5JS p m. 


WEST. 

Arrive at Chicago 8.20 p.m 
“ “ 6.60 a. m 

" “ 7.20 a. m 

“ " 9.20 p.m 


Making connection with all trains West and North. 

KmT For full details, see the Company’s posters and time tablee 
at the depot and other public places. 

Trains are run by Cleveland time, which is 15 minute* 
faster than South Bend time. 


J. H. DEYKREUX. General Manager, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CHARLES F. HATCH, General Superintendent, Cleveland, 
C. P. Lxlaxd, Auditor. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jno. Dxsmord, Sup’t Western Division, Chicago, HI. 

J W. Cart, General Ticket Agent Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. Morse, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 

M. B. Brown, Ticket Agent, South Bend. 

A. J. Whitt, Freight Agent, South Bend. 


HEW ALBANY CROSSING. 

To Lafayette and LoaiiYille. 

Goiku North— E xpress passenger. 4.20 a. and 7:30 p.m. 
Freight, 4:05 p. a. 

Gorwo South— E xpress passenger, 11:13 a. m , and 6:20 p. as. 
Freight, 4:50 a.m. 


Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Line. 

THE ONLY FIRST- CLASS HOAD 1JT TIIE WEST. 
(See Classification of Railways by Board of Railway 
Commissioners.) 

The Shortest, Best and Quickest Route 

PB03C 

CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS, 

Without Change of Cars. 


tc/ near Madison Street Bridge, as follows : 




St. Louis and Springfield Express, 
via Main Line 

Kansas City Fast Express, via 
Jacksonville, 111., and Louisi- 
ana, Mo. 

Wenona, Lacon and Washington 
Express (Western Division) 
Joliet Accommodation, 

St. Louis and Springfield Night 
Express, via Alain Line, 

St. Louis and Springfield Lightning 
Express, via Aram Line, and 
also via Jacksonville Division 
Kansas City Express, via Jackson- 
vill, HI., and Louisiana, Mo. 


LEAVE. 

AIUUYX. 

*9:15 a.m. 

*8:00 p.m. 

*9:15 a.m. 

*4:30 p.m. 

*9:15 a.m. 
•4:10 p.m. 

*4:30 p.m. 
*9:40 a.m. 

46:30 p.m. 

•4:30 p.m. 

49:00 p.m. 

(7:15 a.m. 

49:00 p.m. 

§7:15 a.m. 



CHICAGO. 


